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What  are  the  most 
significant  aspects  of  the 
growth  of  population 
in  the  United  States? 


PREFACE 


The  suggestion  that  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest 
(ACM)  hold  an  assembly  on  The  Population  Dilemma  came  from 
students  who  attended  in  the  spring  of  1963  a  Wingspread  Conference 
on  A  Warless  World.  The  students,  asked  to  recommend  a  topic 
for  a  1964  ACM  student  conference,  chose  The  Population  Dilemma 
by  a  wide  margin.  Later  the  suggestion  was  approved  by  the  ACM 
Board  of  Directors  and  cooperation  was  extended  by  the  American 
Assembly  and  the  Johnson  Foundation. 

The  American  Assembly  is  a  non-partisan  public  service 
designed  to  throw  light  on  problems  facing  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Founded  in  1950  by  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  then  President 
of  Columbia  University,  it  is  incorporated  as  an  educational  insti¬ 
tution  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  Assembly  sponsors  programs  of  conferences  that  bring 
together  leaders  of  business,  labor,  farm  groups,  the  professions, 
political  parties,  governments,  and  the  academic  community.  These 
groups  discuss  and  develop  recommendations  on  problems  of  national 
concern. 

The  importance  and  timeliness  of  subjects  for  discussion  are 
weighed  by  the  Faculty  Advisory  Committee  of  Columbia  University 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Assembly.  Leading  authorities  are 
invited  to  prepare  background  reports  pointing  up  the  issues  of  each 
problem.  These  reports  provide  resource  materials  for  the  American 
Assembly  discussions  held  at  Arden  House,  Harriman,  New  York. 
The  Twenty-third  American  Assembly  was  held  at  Arden  House  on 
May  2-3,  1963,  on  The  Population  Dilemma. 

Follow-up  conferences  on  Assembly  subjects  are  held  on  regional, 
state  and  local  levels  in  cooperation  with  selected  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  The  Wingspread  Assembly  of  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the 
Midwest  was  the  first  student  assembly  to  be  held  on  the  population 
topic. 

To  date  the  ACM  colleges  have  participated  in  Assemblies  on 
four  American  Assembly  topics  —  one  on  The  United  States  and 
Africa  was  held  in  1960,  one  on  The  Secretary  of  State  in  1961, 
one  on  Goals,  for  Americans  in  1962,  and  the  1964  Assembly  on 
The  Population  Dilemma.  Three  of  these  have  been  held  at  Wing- 
spread. 
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Wingspread  is  the  conference  center  of  the  Johnson  Foundation 
of  Racine,  Wisconsin.  It  was  designed  in  1938  as  a  residence  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Johnson.  In  1960  the  Johnson  family  presented 
Wingspread  to  the  Foundation  for  use  as  an  educational  conference 
center.  It  is  situated  on  a  rolling  prairie  site  on  Lake  Michigan  in 
the  village  of  Wind  Point.  It  is  known  as  the  largest  and  most  dramatic 
of  Wright’s  “prairie  houses”  —  inspired  by  the  prototype  of  all  prairie 
homes,  the  Indian  wigwam. 

In  the  Assemblies  participants  are  asked  1)  to  prepare  for  the 
discussions  by  reading  assigned  materials,  2)  to  reach  conclusions 
through  the  discussion  process,  and  3)  to  report  their  conclusions 
to  others. 

Background  materials  for  the  1964  Assembly  were  the  essays 
in  the  volume  entitled  The  Population  Dilemma  edited  by  Philip  M. 
Hauser  and  published  by  the  American  Assembly.  These  materials 
included  essays  by  Harold  F.  Dorn,  Irene  B.  Taeuber,  Ansley  J. 
Coale,  Donald  J.  Bogue,  Joseph  L.  Fisher  and  Neal  Potter,  Frank 
W.  Notestein,  Dudley  Kirk  and  Sheldon  Segal,  and  Frank  Lorimer. 

Participants  in  the  Assembly  included  56  undergraduate  students 
selected  by  the  member  colleges  of  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the 
Midwest,  two  speakers,  two  resource  persons,  and  thirteen  faculty 
participants. 

Professor  Philip  M.  Hauser,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Director  of  the  Population  Research  and  Training 
Center  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Editor  of  the  Background 
Papers,  spoke  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Assembly.  The  following 
evening  participants  heard  an  address  by  John  D.  Durand,  Assistant 
Director,  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs  in  charge  of  the  Population  Branch, 
United  Nations. 

Participants  also  viewed  two  films.  One,  entitled  “World  Popu¬ 
lation  Ecology,”  was  a  new  release  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films  Biology  Program.  The  second,  produced  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  United  Nations  by  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  was 
entitled  “People  by  the  Billions.” 

Informative  materials  on  population  in  127  countries  and  charts 
on  population  growth  were  on  display  during  the  conference  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Population  Reference  Bureau  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Dr.  Meredith  B.  Givens,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Research  in 
Economics  and  Science,  U.S.  Department  of  State,  and  Professor 
Norman  D.  Ryder,  Director  of  the  Center  for  Demography  and 
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Ecology  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  served  as  resource  persons. 
They  visited  the  individual  discussion  groups  to  answer  questions  and 
to  assist  the  students  in  identifying  and  clarifying  issues. 

The  heart  of  an  assembly  is  in  the  discussions  that  take  place. 
The  students  were  divided  into  four  discussion  groups  with  a  faculty 
member  as  moderator  for  each  group.  Students  served  as  rapporteurs. 

The  discussion  agenda,  based  on  the  agenda  of  the  original 
Arden  House  Assembly,  were  sent  to  the  participants  in  advance  of 
the  Wingspread  Assembly.  At  Wingspread  the  discussion  groups 
were  asked  to  follow  the  agenda,  discuss  each  question,  and  draw 
conclusions.  At  the  end  of  each  discussion  session,  each  participant 
was  asked  to  write  a  succinct  statement  under  each  agenda  item 
setting  forth  the  key  ideas  he  felt  should  be  included  on  that  item 
in  the  final  report.  Following  each  session  the  rapporteurs  collected 
the  statements  and  made  summaries  of  their  contents  which  in  turn 
were  transmitted  to  an  Editing  Committee  of  faculty  members  which 
began  to  draw  up  a  draft  final  report,  consulting  with  the  rapporteurs 
as  questions  arose.  On  the  evening  prior  to  the  final  morning  session, 
rapporteurs  joined  the  Editing  Committee  to  complete  the  writing 
of  the  Draft  Final  Report.  This  report  was  then  duplicated  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  participants  at  the  concluding  session. 

While  the  Editing  Committee  completed  its  work  on  the  Draft 
Report,  participants  enjoyed  an  evening  of  socializing  and  music 
provided  by  a  group  of  folksingers  from  Coe  College. 

At  the  final  plenary  session  the  Draft  Final  Report  was  discussed 
section  by  section  and  revised  by  majority  vote  of  the  student  partici¬ 
pants.  The  report  as  finally  approved  included  an  addendum  and  a 
minority  report.  The  resulting  document  together  with  the  highlights 
of  the  address  by  Professor  Hauser  and  the  full  text  of  the  address 
by  Dr.  Durand  constitute  the  body  of  this  report.  The  addresses 
provide  an  informative  background.  The  student  report  gives  evidence 
of  the  depth  and  breadth  and  intensity  of  the  discussions.  It  reveals 
the  agreements  and  disagreements  and,  perhaps  most  important, 
makes  clear  that  the  students  grappled  with  a  wide  variety  of  issues. 
In  their  report  the  students  express  humility  with  respect  to  their 
competence  to  recommend  policy,  but  also  recognize  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  citizens  to  confront  difficult  issues.  In  these  respects,  the 
report  speaks  for  itself. 

The  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest  is  indebted  to  many 
persons  for  assistance  in  making  the  Assembly  possible.  The  names 
of  speakers,  resource  persons,  moderators,  rapporteurs,  editors. 
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student  and  faculty  participants,  and  conference  staff,  all  of  whom 
contributed  to  the  occasion,  appear  elsewhere  in  the  report. 

To  William  L.  Kolb,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology  at  Carleton  College,  now  Dean-elect  of  Beloit 
College,  and  to  Mary  Alice  Ericson,  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Sociology  at  Coe  College,  are  due  some  special  words  of  appre¬ 
ciation.  Dr.  Kolb  served  tirelessly  as  Chairman  of  the  Assembly 
and  presided  with  skill  and  understanding  at  all  the  lively  plenary 
sessions.  Dr.  Ericson  effectively  guided  the  Editing  Committee 
through  the  difficult  process  of  producing  a  Draft  Final  Report  under 
severe  pressures  of  time  and  a  complex  topic. 

The  Assembly  was  financed  by  a  generous  grant  from  the  Johnson 
Foundation.  The  gracious  hospitality  of  the  Foundation  and  its  staff 
at  the  outstanding  facilities  of  Wingspread  contributed  significantly 
to  the  achievement  of  the  Assembly’s  purpose.  This  final  report, 
made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  American  Assembly,  attests  to 
the  achievement  of  that  purpose  —  to  provide  to  a  group  of  under¬ 
graduate  students  an  opportunity  to  study,  discuss,  and  reach  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  thereby  to  become  more  informed  and  responsible  in 
their  thinking  about  The  Population  Dilemma. 


Henry  M.  Halsted  III 
Program  Director 
Associated  Colleges 
of  the  Midwest 
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Thursday,  April  16,  1963 

5:00-6:00  p.m.  Arrivals  at  Wingspread 

6:00  p.m.  Dinner  —  Living  Room 

7:30  p.m.  Plenary  Session  —  Terrace  Room 


10:30  p.m. 

William  L.  Kolb,  Chairman 
Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Carleton  College 

Welcome  and  Introductory  Remarks 

Leslie  Paffrath,  President 
The  Johnson  Foundation 

Paul  M.  Eisele,  Secretary 
The  American  Assembly 

Henry  M.  Halsted  III,  Program  Director 
Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest 

Address  by 

Philip  M.  Hauser 
Professor  and  Chairman 
Department  of  Sociology 
University  of  Chicago 

Refreshments  —  Living  Room 

Friday,  April  17 

9:00  a.m.  Plenary  Session  —  Terrace  Room 

Film:  “Population  Ecology”  from  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  Films  Biology  Program 
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9 : 30  a.m.  Panel  Discussion  I  —  Discussion  Rooms 
“Population  Growth  in  the  United  States” 


10:45  a.m. 

Coffee  Break  —  Lower  Living  Room 

11:00  a.m. 

Panel  Discussion  I  —  Discussion  Rooms 

12:30  p.m. 

Luncheon  —  Living  Room 

2:00  p.m. 

Panel  Discussion  II  —  Discussion  Rooms 
“Population  Growth  in  the  United  States” 
(continued) 

3:30  p.m. 

Coffee  Break  —  Lower  Living  Room 

3:45  p.m. 

Panel  Discussion  II  —  Discussion  Rooms 

6:00  p.m. 

Dinner  —  Living  Room 

7:30  p.m. 

Plenary  Session  —  Terrace  Room 

Film:  “People  by  the  Billions” 

National  Film  Board  of  Canada 

Address  by  John  D.  Durand 

Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs 
in  charge  of  Population  Branch, 

United  Nations 

9:30  p.m. 

Refreshments  —  Living  Room 

Saturday,  April 

18 

9:00  a.m. 

Panel  Discussion  III  —  Discussion  Rooms 
“World  Population  Policy” 

10:30  a.m. 

Coffee  Break  —  Living  Room 

11:00  a.m. 

Panel  Discussion  III  —  Discussion  Rooms 

12:30  p.m. 

Luncheon  —  Living  Room 
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2:00  p.m.  Panel  Discussion  IV  —  Discussion  Rooms 

“United  States  Policy  and  the  Newly  Developing 
Nations” 


3:30  p.m.  Coffee  Break  —  Lower  Living  Room 
3:45  p.m.  Panel  Discussion  IV  —  Discussion  Rooms 


6:00  p.m.  Dinner  —  Living  Room 

7:30  p.m.  Preparation  of  Draft  Final  Report  by  Editing 
Committee  —  Theatre  Conference  Room 

Folksingers  from  Coe  College 
Refreshments  —  Living  Room 


Sunday,  April  19 

9:00  a.m.  Plenary  Session  —  Terrace  Room 
Approval  of  Assembly  Report 
Chairman:  William  L.  Kolb,  Carleton  College 

12:30  p.m.  Luncheon  —  Living  Room 
Adjournment 


Chairman  of  the  Assembly 
William  L.  Kolb 
Chairman,  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology, 
Carleton  College 
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ADDRESSES  DELIVERED 
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AT  PLENARY  SESSIONS 


THE  POPULATION  DILEMMA 
Highlights  of  an  Address  by 
Philip  M.  Hauser 
Professor  and  Chairman 
Department  of  Sociology 
University  of  Chicago 


It  took  all  of  the  millenia  of  man’s  existence  on  this  earth  until 
1850  to  produce  a  world  population  of  one  billion  persons  simul¬ 
taneously  alive.  But  it  took  only  75  additional  years  to  produce  a 
second  billion,  a  number  achieved  by  1925;  and  only  37  additional 
years  to  produce  a  third  billion,  a  number  achieved  by  1962.  The 
prospect  is  that  a  fourth  billion  will  require  about  1  5  years  and  a  fifth 
billion  less  than  10  years  thereafter. 

In  1950  there  were  2.5  billion  persons  on  this  globe.  Of  this 
number  only  800  million  were  in  the  economically  advanced  areas 
in  Europe,  North  America  and  Japan;  and  1.7  billion  were  residents 
of  the  economically  underdeveloped  areas  in  Asia,  Latin  America 
and  Africa.  By  the  year  2000,  drawing  on  U.N.  estimates  probably 
too  conservative,  the  population  of  the  world  will  have  increased  to 
6.9  billion.  The  economically  advanced  areas  will  have  increased 
to  1.4  billion.  The  underdeveloped  area  population,  however,  will 
have  more  than  tripled  to  5.5  billion.  That  is,  the  population  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas  will  increase  during  the  second  half  of  this 
century  by  a  greater  number  than  all  of  mankind  managed  to  produce 
from  his  beginning  to  the  present  time! 

Present  and  projected  rates  of  population  growth  in  the  developing 
areas  are  obstructing  efforts  to  raise  levels  of  living.  For  to  increase 
the  level  of  living  it  is  necessary  to  increase  aggregate  product  more 
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rapidly  than  population  growth.  The  more  rapid  population  growth 
is,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  raise  levels  of  living.  In  the  present 
world  situation,  failure  to  raise  levels  of  living  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  may  make  the  difference  between  war  and  peace  and  may  affect 
the  outcome  of  the  cold  war.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  impoverished 
millions  in  the  underdeveloped  part  of  the  world  will  be  more  open 
to  the  blandishments  of  Communism  if  they  remain  frustrated  in 
their  efforts  to  achieve  higher  levels  of  living;  and  that  they  may  turn 
to  their  neighbor’s  land  and  resources  in  desperation  with  possible 
chain  reactions,  if  they  are  unable  to  resolve  their  acute  economic 
problems  within  their  own  national  boundaries.  China,  for  example, 
affords  a  case  in  point. 


The  United  States 

Accelerating  population  growth  is  also  generating  major  problems 
for  the  U.S. 

Our  postwar  boom  in  babies  is  exacting  a  high  price  from  the 
American  people — as  measured  in  human  as  well  as  financial  costs. 
The  baby  boom  will  from  now  on  worsen  the  U.S.  unemployment 
problem,  greatly  increase  the  magnitude  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
exacerbate  already  dangerous  race  tensions,  inundate  the  secondary 
schools  and  colleges,  greatly  increase  traffic  accidents  and  fatalities, 
augment  urban  congestion  and  further  subvert  the  traditional  Am¬ 
erican  governmental  system. 

Needless  to  say,  high  fertility  is  by  no  means  the  only  factor 
accounting  for  these  difficult  problems.  But  it  is  a  major  factor  in 
making  them  worse.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  way  in  which  the 
baby  boom  is  now  contributing  to  high  unemployment.  Our  postwar 
babies  who  reached  flood  stage  after  demobilization  in  1946,  are 
reaching  labor  force  age  in  the  sixties.  The  number  of  new  workers 
under  25  years  of  age  entering  the  labor  force,  averaging  600,000 
per  year  during  the  sixties,  is  three  times  the  number  of  new  workers 
who  entered  the  labor  force  between  1955  and  1960.  The  bulge  in 
new  entrant  workers,  coming  at  a  time  when  we  are  experiencing  a 
high  level  of  chronic  unemployment  and  increasing  automation,  may 
constitute  the  gravest  challenge  our  economy  has  ever  faced  in 
peace  time.  If  the  volume  of  unemployment  mounts  as  our  postwar 
offspring  begin  to  reach  age  18  in  1964,  it  may  be  anticipated  that 
unemployment  compensation  and  relief  costs  will  mount;  and  that 
the  government  will  be  obliged  to  experiment  with  various  types  of 
programs  to  effect  decreases  in  unemployment.  Under  such  circum- 
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stances  it  may  also  be  anticipated  that  consumer  demand  will  slough 
off  in  many  areas — the  teen  age  market,  the  marriage  market  and 
other  markets  oriented  to  the  marriage  market  including  consumer 
durables;  and  that  general  consumer  demand  may  decline  as  the  public 
interprets  mounting  unemployment  as  indicating  an  uncertain  econ¬ 
omic  outlook.  We  have  yet  to  demonstrate  that  we  can  generate  new 
jobs  as  fast  as  we  did  babies  after  the  war. 

Similarly,  although  the  high  birth  rate  is  not  responsible  for 
juvenile  delinquency  it  will  greatly  increase  the  volume  of  juvenile 
delinquency  during  the  sixties.  Persons  15  to  19  years  of  age,  who 
account  for  most  juvenile  delinquency,  will  increase  by  44  percent 
during  the  decade.  This  means  that  even  if  juvenile  delinquency  rates 
remain  the  same  the  number  of  delinquents  of  this  age  will  increase 
by  44  percent  at  a  time  when  the  social  order  is  already  sorely 
troubled  by  its  present  magnitude. 

High  fertility  does  not  directly  produce  internal  migration  but 
it  does  accelerate  imbalance  between  population  and  resources  in 
the  relatively  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  country  and,  therefore, 
stimulates  increases  in  migratory  streams.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  high  fertility  has  increased  the  volume  of  internal  migration  from 
the  South  to  the  North  and  West  including  the  flow  of  Negroes.  The 
magnitude  of  Negro  migration  has  certainly  been  a  major  factor  in 
exacerbating  problems  of  adjustment  and  contributing  to  race  tensions. 
Moreover,  the  combination  of  rapidly  increasing  Negro  populations 
in  metropolitan  areas,  by  reason  of  their  own  high  fertility  as  well 
as  in-migration,  and  the  bulge  in  teen-agers  has  created  the  explosive 
situation  manifest  in  acute  form  in  South  Philadelphia  only  a  week 
ago  and  evident  also  in  many  other  places. 

Moreover,  the  high  fertility  of  the  Negro,  at  levels  little  below 
that  of  India,  is  a  major  deterrent  to  his  economic  and  social  advance. 
The  large  numbers  of  children  born  to  low  income  Negro  families 
cannot  hope  to  achieve  the  level  of  education  and  skill  prerequisite 
to  the  Negro’s  climbing  the  economic  and  social  ladder.  Continued 
frustration  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  higher  living  levels  and  broader 
social  acceptance,  it  may  be  expected,  will  worsen  present  already 
serious  race  tensions. 

High  fertility  in  the  forties  and  early  fifties  inundated  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  of  the  U.S.  during  the  later  fifties.  It  will  swamp  secondary 
schools  which  can  expect  a  48  percent  increase  in  enrollment  during 
the  sixties  and  colleges  which  will  almost  double  in  enrollment  between 
1960  and  1970.  The  anticipated  deleterious  effect  upon  the  quality 
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of  education  will  be  among  the  prices  we  will  pay  for  our  baby  boom. 

In  similar  manner  the  baby  boom  will  exact  many  other  high 
costs  in  human  and  financial  terms.  The  great  increase  in  persons 
under  25,  especially  males,  will  increase  the  number  of  dangerous 
drivers  and,  therefore,  traffic  accidents,  injuries  and  fatalities.  The 
great  increase  in  population  concentrated  in  our  already  overcrowded 
metropolitan  areas  will  worsen  congestion  and  make  the  “commuter’s 
crisis”  among  other  things  even  more  acute. 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  high  fertility  has  not  been  an  un¬ 
important  factor  in  subverting  the  traditional  patterns  of  government 
in  the  U.S.  To  the  extent  that  rapid  population  increase  has  augmented 
urban  and  metropolitan  concentration  and  produced  chronic  and 
acute  economic,  social  and  political  problems,  it  has  had  a  major 
influence  in  altering  our  traditional  division  of  responsibilities  between 
the  Federal,  State  and  local  governments.  For  one  thing  the  record 
shows  that  the  functions  of  American  government  on  all  levels  have 
tremendously  expanded  and  multiplied  in  the  course  of  our  history. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reason  for  this  continued  expansion 
of  government,  despite  our  ideological  traditions  to  the  contrary,  is  a 
direct  result  of  increased  population  and  especially  increased  popu¬ 
lation  concentration  which  has  produced  our  mass  society  and 
metropolitanism  as  a  way  of  life.  Examples  are  given  by  the  acute  form 
of  urban  problems  requiring  Federal  government  participation  in 
public  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  public  highway  and  expressway 
programs.  The  worsening  education  and  transport  problems  mentioned 
above  may  well  bring  further  Federal  programs  during  this  decade. 

Finally,  the  rapidly  increasing  urban  and  metropolitan  populations 
have  drastically  altered  the  form  of  local  government  envisioned  by 
the  Constitutional  fathers.  Local  government  today  is  by  no  means 
that  envisaged  by  the  founding  fathers  in  that  it  is  supplemented  by 
governmental  structures  such  as  the  school  district,  the  port  authority, 
the  sanitary  district,  the  water  district,  the  drainage  district,  the  park 
district,  the  metropolitan  area  planning  commission,  and,  also,  by 
such  instrumentalities  as  the  interstate  compact  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

Rapid  urban  and  metropolitan  growth  which  has  already  out¬ 
moded  local  government  structure  is  further  accelerating  its  obsol¬ 
escence.  Twentieth  century  agglomerations  of  population  and  econ¬ 
omic  activities  approximated  by  the  Federal  government’s  delineation 
of  metropolitan  areas,  have  long  ago  outgrown  their  inherited  18th 
and  19th  century  forms  of  local  government.  The  crazy-quilt  patch- 
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work  of  separate  governmental  agencies  which  has  emerged  over 
the  years  is  becoming  increasingly  inefficient  and  ineffective.  In  1950, 
the  168  metropolitan  areas  in  the  United  States  had  amongst  them 
something  in  excess  of  16,000  local  governmental  units — that  is, 
agencies  with  powers  to  tax  or  to  spend.  These  to  be  sure  included 
school  districts,  but  the  number  is  a  good  quantitative  index  of  the 
anachronistic  character  of  our  inherited  local  governmental  structure. 

That  there  is  growing  public  awareness  of  this  situation  is  evident 
in  the  increased  attention  being  given  to  metropolitan  area  government 
problems,  and  by  the  multiplicity  of  devices  emerging  to  deal  with 
them.  The  consolidation  of  city  and  county  government,  the  creation 
of  metropolitan  area-wide  agencies  to  perform  specific  functions,  the 
creation  of  metropolitan  area  planning  agencies,  and  the  Toronto 
metropolitan  governmental  structure  are  among  the  important  de¬ 
velopments.  The  basic  deficiencies  of  present  metropolitan  govern¬ 
mental  organization  are  becoming  ever  more  apparent  and  proposals 
for  changes  in  local  governmental  structure  may  be  expected  to 
increase. 

The  Dilemma 

We  are  forced  to  live  with  and  in  some  manner  to  deal  with 
the  population  problems  that  we  have  inherited  from  the  past.  For 
example,  under  the  pressures  generated  by  our  postwar  resurgence 
in  population  growth,  we  have  expanded  our  elementary  school  plant, 
and  we  are  faced  with  doing  the  same  during  this  decade  with  our 
secondary  school  and  college  plants.  But  despite  our  efforts,  we  are 
experiencing  depreciation  in  the  quality  of  our  education.  As  our 
postwar  babies  reach  labor  force  age  during  the  sixties,  we  shall 
pay  a  high  price  in  striving  to  provide  jobs  or  support  of  some  kind 
for  our  tidal  wave  of  new  workers.  We  seem  to  deal  with  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  accelerated  population  growth  only  as  they  become 
acute  problems  that  cannot  be  evaded. 

It  is  easier  to  ignore  the  tasks  that  aim  at  preventing  the  popu¬ 
lation  problems  of  the  future.  In  consequence,  we  are  expending  huge 
resources  for  treating  the  deleterious  consequences  of  past  rapid 
population  growth  while,  in  the  main,  we  continue  to  do  little  or 
nothing  about  the  present  excessive  growth  which  will  produce  even 
more  acute  problems  in  the  future.  For  example,  as  a  nation  we  are 
just  beginning  to  consider  whether  we  should  assist  the  underprivileged 
who  desire  such  assistance  to  control  their  fertility  —  both  within  the 
United  States  itself  and  abroad. 

In  this  situation  lies  the  population  dilemma  —  the  choice  of  un- 
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satisfactory  alternatives.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  necessity  to  choose 
between  continued  indifference  to  the  implications  for  the  future  of 
present  population  growth  and  the  acceptance  of  the  consequences 
of  such  indifference.  To  formulate  appropriate  population  policy  and 
take  necessary  action  requires  changes  in  established  attitudes  and 
behavior  which  meet  with  resistance — more  from  some  quarters 
than  from  others.  But  to  take  the  easy  way  out  at  the  present  time 
is  to  compound  the  difficulties  of  the  future.  To  avoid  the  ounce  of 
prevention  in  the  present  will,  in  the  future,  require  many  pounds 
of  cure. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  control  runaway  population  growth?  There 
are  only  two  ways  to  dampen  world  population  increase.  One  is  to 
increase  the  death  rate  and  the  other  is  to  decrease  the  birth  rate. 
There  are  no  nations  or  cultures  in  the  world  prepared  to  accept 
an  increase  in  mortality  as  a  way  of  controlling  population  growth. 
In  consequence,  only  the  control  of  fertility  remains  as  a  way  to 
check  population  increase. 

In  the  western  world  both  death  and  birth  controls  are  widely 
employed.  In  general,  western  countries,  to  resolve  problems  arising 
from  too  rapid  population  growth,  need  only  do  a  little  more  of 
what  they  are  already  doing.  In  the  western  world  it  is  primarily  the 
poor  and  the  uneducated  who  do  not  yet  control  their  fertility. 

In  the  underdeveloped  areas  the  problem  is  much  more  difficult. 
First,  the  mass  populations  in  these  areas  do  not  yet  have  the  moti¬ 
vation  and  incentive  to  control  the  size  of  their  families.  Second,  forms 
of  family  planning  do  not  yet  include  methods  acceptable,  feasible  and 
efficacious  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  economically  under¬ 
developed  areas.  Certain  it  is  that  efforts  to  increase  family  planning 
even  in  countries  with  policies  of  population  control  like  India  and 
Pakistan  have  not  yet  met  with  widespread  notable  success. 
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What  bearing  should  world  population  growth  have  on  US.  policy 
toward  newly  developing  nations? 


In  what  respects  is  our  postwar  national  resurgence 
in  population  growth  a)  beneficial 
b)  harmful? 


In  vie  tv  of  population  growth,  what  should  United  States  policy  be 
in  respect  to  natural  resources? 


UNITED  NATIONS  PROGRAMS  RELATED  TO  POPULATION 

An  Address  by 

John  D.  D\JRAT>iD,  Assistant  Director  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs 

in  charge  of 

Population  Branch,  United  Nations 


It  was  seventeen  years  ago  last  January  that  I  went  to  work  for 
the  United  Nations  at  Lake  Success.  I  came  as  the  second  full-time 
staff  member  of  the  newly  created  Population  Division  of  the  Secre¬ 
tariat.  The  first  full-time  staff  member  was  a  secretary,  and  there 
was  Dr.  Frank  Notestein  who  had  come  the  month  before  as  part-time 
Director  of  this  Division.  The  three  of  us  started  drawing  up  papers 
for  the  first  session  of  the  Population  Commission  which  was  to  be 
held  one  month  later.  Dr.  Hauser  at  that  first  session  was  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  he  continued  in 
that  capacity  until  1952. 

It  really  was  quite  a  remarkable  thing  way  back  in  those  days, 
that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  saw  fit  to 
create  the  Population  Commission  as  one  of  its  subsidiary  bodies 
along  with  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  the  Economic  and  Employ¬ 
ment  Commission,  Statistical  Commission  and  other  functional  Com¬ 
missions  to  deal  with  various  important  problems.  No  one  had  heard 
of  the  “population  explosion”  in  those  days,  although  it  was  actually 
already  going  on,  going  great  guns,  so  to  speak,  in  large  parts  of  the 
world  at  that  time. 

When  I  went  to  work  at  Lake  Success,  1  had  to  explain  to  almost 
everybody  I  met  what  was  this  thing  called  “demography,”  what  was 
it  good  for,  and  why  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  had  thought 
it  worthwhile  to  establish  a  Commission  to  work  in  this  field  instead 
of  just  treating  it  as  perhaps  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Statis¬ 
tical  Commission  to  arrange  for  whatever  work  might  be  needed  on 
population  census  and  vital  statistics  and  things  of  that  sort. 

But  the  Council  was  farsighted.  It  saw  the  population  problem 
shaping  up  as  a  major  issue  with  which  the  nations  of  the  world 
would  have  to  cope,  if  they  were  to  achieve  the  goal  of  satisfactory 
conditions  of  life  for  all  the  peoples  that  is  written  into  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 
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Now,  of  course,  the  situation  is  very  different.  Everybody  is  talking 
about  the  “population  explosion”  and  blaming  it  for  almost  every 
kind  of  trouble  from  traffic  jams  to  the  high  cost  of  groceries.  Amer¬ 
ican  Assemblies  are  meeting  all  over  the  United  States  to  discuss 
its  implications  for  national  policy.  Although  most  people  still  have 
never  heard  of  demography,  I  am  sure  population  problems  have 
definitely  been  impressed  on  the  public  consciousness  and  on  the 
consciousness  of  governments  throughout  the  world. 

In  1962  for  the  first  time  the  population  question  came  up  for 
full-dress  debate  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
it  was  apparent  that  a  large  number  of  the  member  states  regarded 
this  as  one  of  the  most  important  questions  facing  the  United  Nations 
at  present.  The  work  of  the  Population  Commission  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  in  considerable  measure  for  this  awakening  of  attention  to  a 
fundamental  issue. 

What  actually  is  the  Population  Commission?  It  is  composed  of 
the  representatives  of  eighteen  member  states,  these  states  being 
elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  for  four-year  terms  sub¬ 
ject  to  reelection.  Six  members  have  always  been  reelected,  namely, 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Ukranian  SSR,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France  and  China.  The  Commission  meets  once  every  two 
years  and  will  hold  its  next  session  in  1965.  Its  function  is  to  formulate 
the  wishes  of  the  member  states  with  regard  to  the  policy  and  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  relating  to  population  questions.  The  Com¬ 
mission  reports  its  recommendations  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  which  ordinarily  endorses  them,  and  then  the  execution  is  up 
to  the  Secretary  General,  meaning  mostly  my  colleagues  in  the 
Population  Branch. 

From  the  beginning  the  Population  Commission  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  chiefly  with  an  effort  to  develop  and  disseminate  knowledge 
of  the  facts  relating  to  population  and  connected  problems  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  basis  for  decisions  by  the  governments  on  questions  of 
national  policy  and  action  programs  in  this  sphere.  The  activities  it 
has  sponsored  with  this  general  aim  in  view  I  would  like  to  sum  up 
for  you  very  briefly  under  six  headings. 

The  first  heading  is  research  of  broad  international  scope  on  the 
trends  and  characteristics  of  population,  the  factors  that  affect  its 
changes,  and  the  social  and  economic  consequences  of  population 
trends. 

In  the  seventeen  years  of  the  Population  Commission’s  existence, 
the  staff  assigned  to  carry  out  this  work  has  produced  a  number  of 
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highly  regarded  research  reports.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
a  report  under  the  title  “The  Determinants  and  Consequences  of 
Population  Trends”  which  was  published  in  1953.  This  is  a  summary 
of  the  state  of  knowledge  in  this  general  field  as  represented  by  the 
findings  of  studies  carried  out  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and 
reported  in  different  languages.  One  of  the  principal  items  of  work 
on  our  hands  at  this  moment  is  a  revision  of  this  publication,  bringing 
it  up  to  date.  We  hope  to  complete  this  in  1966. 

Another  of  our  research  activities  consists  in  making  worldwide 
surveys  of  different  aspects  of  the  population  situation  and  prospects 
in  the  world.  We  have  issued  a  report  on  such  a  survey  of  mortality 
conditions,  and  we  have  just  completed  for  publication  a  report  on 
a  survey  of  the  world’s  situation  with  respect  to  fertility.  The  staff 
is  now  beginning  to  work  on  a  survey  of  the  growth  of  the  urban 
and  the  rural  population  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  This  will  show 
the  dimensions  of  a  problem  which  is  plaguing  almost  all  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries:  the  problem  of  massive  and  increasing  population  move¬ 
ments  from  the  countryside,  crowding  into  the  cities. 

The  second  heading  is  the  making  of  estimates  and  forecasts  of 
population,  in  the  world  and  in  its  various  parts.  Just  now  several 
members  of  our  staff  are  working  on  a  new  series  of  world  population 
estimates  and  forecasts  up  to  the  year  2000  for  the  world  as  a  whole 
and  different  regions  and  for  each  country  which  we  hope  to  publish 
in  a  couple  of  months.  We  also  prepare  technical  reports  on  the 
methodology  of  demographic  studies,  population  analyses,  estimates 
and  forecasts.  We  do  this  as  an  aid  to  the  government  agencies  and 
universities  and  others  that  are  interested  in  developing  population 
studies  in  the  different  countries. 

The  next  heading  is  Training.  Under  the  United  Nations  technical 
assistance  programs  we  help  to  train  personnel  from  the  less  developed 
countries  for  research  in  demography.  We  contribute  to  the  support 
of  three  regional  centers  for  training  and  research  in  demography — 
one  for  Latin  America  which  is  located  in  Santiago,  Chile,  one  for 
northern  Africa  in  Cairo,  and  one  for  the  region  of  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  in  Bombay.  We  are  now  making  plans  for  establishing  another 
such  center  in  Dakar  and  one  for  the  Central  American  region  in 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  Technical  assistance  is  also  given  to  govern¬ 
ments  upon  their  request  in  the  form  of  advisory  services  of  experts 
for  national  programs  and  projects  of  research  and  training  in 
demography. 

Finally,  the  United  Nations  sponsors  conferences  on  population 
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problems.  A  major  undertaking  under  this  heading  was  an  Asian 
population  conference  which  was  held  last  December  in  India,  and 
we’re  now  hard  at  work  on  making  the  preparations  for  a  worldwide 
population  conference  which  will  be  held  in  Belgrade  next  year. 
This  will  be  a  major  interdisciplinary  scientific  conference,  a  meeting 
for  experts  from  all  over  the  world  to  exchange  views  and  experience 
relating  to  population  problems  and  population  studies. 

All  in  all  the  Population  Commission’s  work  has  done  quite  a 
lot  in  the  course  of  the  years  to  make  the  governments  and  the  public 
aware  of  the  importance  of  population  problems  and  to  help  them 
to  understand  these  problems  better.  The  very  existence  of  this 
Commission,  symbolizing  as  it  does  the  common  interest  of  the 
nations  in  these  problems,  has  itself  been  a  factor  in  the  development 
of  this  awareness  and  this  interest. 

Many  people  are  not  satisfied  with  all  this.  They  want  to  see 
the  United  Nations  take  some  kind  of  action  aimed  directly  at 
curbing  the  growth  of  population  in  the  world.  The  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  gets  letters  from  people  all  over  the  world  urging  him  to  do 
something  to  promote  birth  control.  One  man  wrote  that  the  Popula¬ 
tion  Commission  was  about  as  useful  as  a  city  fire  department  that 
would  spend  all  its  time  doing  research  on  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  fires. 

More  and  more  of  the  governments  of  Member  States  of  the 
United  Nations  have  been  taking  this  kind  of  view  in  recent  years, 
advocating  an  all-out  international  effort  under  the  U.  N.  and  the 
World  Health  Organization  to  promote  birth  control  by  popular 
education  and  by  provision  of  advice  and  materials  to  couples  who 
wish  to  limit  their  families,  and  a  large-scale  program  of  technical 
assistance  for  national  government  programs  in  this  sphere.  So  far 
these  ideas  have  not  gained  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
national  delegations. 

The  prevailing  view  in  the  General  Assembly  and  other  U.  N. 
bodies  up  to  this  time  has  been  that  the  United  Nations  should  not 
take  any  position  on  questions  of  national  population  policy, 
that  it  should  be  left  strictly  to  each  government  to  decide  its  own 
policy  in  this  sphere  and  to  take  such  action,  if  any,  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  considers  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  national 
birth  rate  and  the  national  population  trend.  I  expect  this  view 
will  continue  to  prevail,  because  population  policy  is  so  intimately 
related  to  the  very  life  of  a  nation,  not  to  mention  the  strongly  held 
religious  views  on  which  it  impinges. 
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At  the  present  time  the  debates  in  the  United  Nations  meetings 
concerned  with  these  matters  are  centered  on  more  narrowly  limited 
proposals  for  extending  U.  N.  activities  connected  with  population 
control  efforts.  One  of  the  questions  that  is  under  debate  is  whether 
technical  assistance  for  national  birth  control  activities  should  be 
granted  to  governments  which  request  it  of  the  United  Nations  or 
of  the  W.  H.  O.  The  delegates  of  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries  are  more  or  less  opposed  to  the  idea  on  the  ground  that  the 
technical  assistance  programs,  being  as  they  are  a  common  under¬ 
taking  of  all  the  members  of  the  organization,  should  not  include 
any  activities  which  many  of  the  member  states  would  regard  as 
morally  reprehensible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proponents  argue 
that  to  refuse  such  assistance  to  a  government  that  requests  it  is 
tantamount  to  imposing  a  foreign  moral  and  religious  code  on  the 
nation  concerned. 

This  question  was  debated  at  great  length  in  the  General  Assembly 
in  the  1962  session,  and  the  result  was  inconclusive  in  the  sense  that 
there  was  no  clear  majority  either  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  technical 
assistance  being  granted  in  this  field  if  a  government  should  request 
it.  But  at  a  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  unanimous 
support  for  a  regional  program  of  United  Nations  technical  assistance 
for  national  programs  of  birth  control  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
plans  for  such  a  regional  program  on  a  modest  scale  are  now  being 
drawn  up. 

The  question  of  United  Nations  policy  in  a  broader  sense  in 
this  matter  may  again  come  under  discussion  at  this  year’s  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  when  we  will  present  the  report  of  an 
inquiry  which  we  have  been  requested  by  the  Assembly  itself  to 
carry  out,  an  inquiry  among  the  governments  of  the  member  states 
with  regard  to  their  views  on  national  population  problems  and 
policies. 

Whatever  the  General  Assembly  may  decide  the  United  Nations 
should  do  and  whatever  bilateral  or  other  arrangements  for  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  may  be  made  outside  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations,  it  is  evident  that  the  solution  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion  problems  will  depend  essentially  on  the  collective  will  of  the 
hundreds  and  millions  of  individual  families  all  over  the  world, 
because  even  the  most  authoritarian  governments  have  hesitated  as 
yet  to  try  to  dictate  to  their  subjects  how  many  children  they  should 
have. 
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At  this  point  I  would  wish  to  emphasize  a  point  which  I  feel 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly;  that  whatever  the  governments 
and  the  United  Nations  might  try  to  do  about  it,  the  “population 
explosion”  is  going  to  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  in  the  future. 
There  are  going  to  be  a  great  many  more  people  in  the  world, 
particularly  in  the  less  developed  countries,  and  great  efforts  are 
going  to  be  required  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  these  people,  or 
we  risk  the  danger  of  another  kind  of  explosion. 

For  a  global  comparison,  if  we  consider  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Northern  America,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  the  world’s  eco¬ 
nomically  advanced  regions,  and  if  we  take  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  as  the  economically  retarded  regions,  although  there  are 
some  exceptions,  of  course,  in  this  respect,  we  can  make  the  following 
general  observations. 

The  advanced  regions  have  about  30  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
inhabitants,  and  they  got  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  increase  of 
the  population  during  the  last  decade,  the  nineteen  fifties.  The 
economically  retarded  regions  with  70  per  cent  of  the  population 
got  80  per  cent  of  the  increase.  In  absolute  numbers  the  world 
population  is  now  increasing  by  about  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  a  week,  two  hundred  thousand  a  week  being  added  to  the 
population  in  the  advanced  regions,  a  million  a  week  in  the  retarded 
regions.  The  increase  in  the  retarded  regions  between  now  and  the 
first  of  July  will  be  more  than  the  present  total  population  of  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area. 

I’ve  mentioned  that  part  of  the  work  of  my  office  in  the  U.  N. 
Secretariat  is  to  make  estimates  of  future  population  for  the  world 
and  each  country.  As  a  basis  for  our  calculations  we  are  assuming 
that  a  general  trend  of  decreasing  birth  rate  is  likely  to  begin  fairly 
soon  in  many  parts  of  the  world  where  birth  rates  are  now  high,  like 
India.  There  are  several  reasons  for  expecting  that  this  is  likely  to 
happen.  For  one  thing,  several  countries,  including  India,  China, 
Pakistan,  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  now  have  government 
supported  programs  to  encourage  birth  control  in  one  form  or 
another.  The  number  of  countries  having  such  programs  as  a  part 
of  official  government  policy  has  been  increasing  in  the  last  few 
years.  There  is  also  a  growing  movement  of  privately  sponsored 
activities  along  this  line  in  other  countries,  many  of  them  with  more 
or  less  substantial  government  support.  It  is  true  that  the  effects  on 
the  birth  rates  are  not  very  noticeable  as  yet,  but  conditions  in  the 
future  are  likely  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  effectiveness  of  such 
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programs. 

Progress  in  economic  development,  industrial  development, 
urbanization,  and  especially  in  education,  tends  to  create  a  social 
and  economic  environment  that  is  conducive  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  smaller  family  idea.  Psychological  repercussions  of  the  decreasing 
death  rates  may  also  work  in  this  direction,  that  is,  parents  may  be 
more  ready  to  limit  the  number  of  births  when  they  come  to  realize 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  as  it  used  to  be,  to  give  birth  to  many 
children  in  order  to  assure  that  a  certain  number  would  survive. 
And  also  the  rising  pressure  of  population  density  and  the  shortage 
of  land  in  the  most  crowded  countries  might  also  be  a  factor  that 
would  motivate  the  people  to  cut  down  the  birth  rate.  But  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  United  States  and  of  other  developed  countries  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  where  the  birth  rate  has  decreased  in  the  past 
suggests  that  after  a  downward  trend  of  birth  rate  begins,  it  is  likely 
to  take  a  long  time  to  make  the  transition  from  a  high  level  to  a 
moderate  or  low  level,  and  so  the  population  would  go  on  increasing 
at  a  high  rate  for  many  years. 

In  our  forecast  for  India  we  make  the  assumption  that  the  birth 
rate  will  begin  to  decrease  appreciably  during  the  next  few  years  and 
that  it  will  be  cut  in  half  in  thirty  years  time.  This  is  about  half  the 
time  it  took  to  cut  the  birth  rate  of  the  United  States  in  half,  but  in 
the  meantime  the  death  rate  in  India  can  also  be  expected  to  be 
reduced  very  much.  And  so  according  to  our  calculations,  it  will 
probably  be  at  least  twenty  more  years  before  India’s  population 
growth  would  begin  to  slacken  noticeably.  (The  present  estimated 
growth  rate  of  population  of  India  is  roughly  double  that  of  Europe.) 

We  estimate  that  India’s  population  may  rise  from  about  425 
million  inhabitants  at  the  census  of  1961  to  some  900  million  by 
the  year  2000,  in  spite  of  the  assumption  which  we  are  making, 
that  the  birth  rate  will  shortly  begin  to  decrease. 

For  China  where  we  make  a  similar  assumption  about  the  birth 
rate  in  the  future,  582  million  people  were  reported  at  the  census 
of  1953,  and  we  estimate  that  this  may  rise  above  13  hundred  million 
by  the  year  2000. 

For  the  total  of  less  developed  regions,  that  is,  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America,  we  expect  a  population  increase  of  about  125 
per  cent  in  the  forty  years  from  1960  to  2000,  allowing  for  decreases 
of  the  birth  rate  beginning  in  most  of  the  principal  countries  at  one 
time  or  another  during  that  period.  For  the  more  developed  regions, 
on  the  other  hand,  during  this  same  period,  our  estimate  is  an 
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increase  of  only  55  per  cent,  less  than  half  that  of  the  less  developed 
regions. 

In  the  total  increase  of  the  world’s  population,  which  we  estimate 
will  be  some  three  billion  for  the  forty-year  period  1960  to  2000, 
the  share  of  the  economically  disadvantaged  regions  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  85  per  cent,  and  about  15  per  cent  of  the  increase  will  probably 
accrue  to  the  developed  regions.  Now  this  difference  in  the  growth 
of  population  between  the  more  developed  and  the  less  developed 
countries,  between  the  “have”  and  the  “have-not”  nations  is  the 
crux  of  the  world’s  population  problem.  The  largest  population 
increases  are  taking  place  in  the  very  regions  where  it  is  most 
difficult  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  even  the  present  inhabitants. 
As  the  saying  goes,  “the  rich  get  richer,  and  the  poor  get  children,” 
and  this  state  of  affairs  is  bound  to  continue  for  a  long  time  in  the 
world,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  promote  the  birth  control  movement. 

The  economics  of  population  growth  is  a  complex  question.  It 
has  to  be  studied  with  regard  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
country.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  it  is  an  open  question,  in 
my  opinion,  whether  the  prosperity  of  our  economy  would  be  helped 
or  hindered  in  the  present  circumstances  if  our  birth  rate  were 
reduced.  As  regards  the  economically  less  developed  countries,  on 
the  other  hand,  most  experts  now  agree  that  with  few  exceptions, 
the  present  high  rates  of  population  increase  are  making  a  formid¬ 
able  obstacle  to  their  economic  advancement. 

It  is  true  enough  that  with  every  new  mouth  God  sends  a  pair  of 
hands,  but  what  the  hands  can  produce  is  limited  without  adequate 
material  and  equipment  to  work  with  and  without  adequate  education 
and  training  and  productive  skills.  Shortage  of  capital,  shortage  of 
developed  resources,  shortage  of  education,  shortage  of  skills  are 
the  basic  economic  handicaps  of  the  underdeveloped  countries,  and 
rapid  population  growth  makes  these  handicaps  all  the  more  difficult 
to  overcome. 

I  will  give  you  an  example.  In  Egypt,  the  project  of  the  high  dam 
on  the  Nile  River  at  Aswan  provides  a  striking  example  of  the 
difficulty  in  getting  ahead  economically  in  a  poor  country  where  the 
population  is  multiplying  at  a  rapid  rate.  As  you  know,  this  is  a 
huge  dam  being  built  with  the  help  of  a  large  loan  and  a  lot  of 
technical  assistance  from  the  Soviet  Union  for  purposes  of  irrigation 
and  hydroelectric  power.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  site  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  And  after  a  tour  of  the  mammoth  construction 
work,  I  should  say  easily  the  noisiest  project  going  on  anywhere  in 
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the  world,  our  guide  took  us  into  the  comparatively  quiet  interior 
of  a  building  to  see  a  model  showing  how  it  would  all  look  when 
it  was  finished.  The  guide  explained  that  it  would  take  ten  years 
to  complete  the  dam  and  all  the  connected  irrigation  canals  and  so 
forth,  and  that  one  of  the  results  would  be  to  increase  the  area 
of  Egypt’s  agricultural  land  by  onethird.  As  he  spoke,  an  Egyptian 
demographer  in  our  party  touched  my  arm  and  whispered,  “Yes, 
but  in  the  ten  years  it  takes  to  build  this  dam  our  population  will 
increase  by  more  than  onethird.” 

Looking  at  the  prospects  for  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years  I 
personally  am  not  too  much  worried  about  the  threat  of  mass  starva¬ 
tion,  of  people  dying  by  the  hundreds  of  millions  due  to  a  population 
outgrowing  possibilities  of  food  production.  I  know  that  such  a 
danger  does  exist  in  some  of  the  most  crowded  countries  like  Egypt, 
India,  Pakistan,  Indonesia,  and  some  others.  But  I  feel  fairly  confident 
that  wholesale  disaster  of  this  kind  can  be  averted.  It  should  be 
possible  to  avert  it  by  continuing  national  efforts  and  by  international 
cooperation  for  improving  efficiency  in  agriculture  and  for  sharing 
food  resources  when  famine  does  strike. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  world  cannot  afford  to  let  nations 
starve,  and  I  believe  this  is  true,  but  the  population  problem  will 
not  be  solved  just  by  making  bare  necessities  of  life  available  for 
increasing  numbers  of  people.  It  is  not  enough  to  keep  up  with 
population  growth.  It  is  imperative  to  get  ahead  and  to  get  ahead 
fast,  fast  enough  to  make  some  visible  improvement  in  the  lot  of 
the  underprivileged  nations  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  if 
we  want  to  avoid  another  kind  of  disaster.  The  time  is  past  when 
miserable  poverty  of  nations  was  tolerated  by  the  world,  when 
disadvantaged  peoples  were  not  their  own  masters,  and  when  they 
were  too  ignorant  to  realize  how  poor  they  were  in  comparison  with 
other  nations.  In  the  future,  persistence  of  such  great  differences 
in  the  conditions  of  life  as  now  exist  will  become  more  and  more 
incompatible  with  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  nations. 

Viewed  in  this  light  the  dimensions  of  the  world  population 
problem  are  enormous.  A  tolerably  satisfactory  solution  for  the  next 
few  decades  will  require  efforts,  national  efforts  and  international 
cooperation,  on  a  scale  that  has  not  as  yet  been  contemplated.  We  are 
only  now  beginning  to  get  some  measure  of  the  possible  magnitude 
of  these  needs  from  the  research  that  is  being  done  at  the  United 
Nations  in  connection  with  the  Development  Decade  program.  We 
have  begun  with  estimates  of  the  amounts  of  investment  in  new 
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housing  construction  in  the  less  developed  countries  that  will  be 
needed  in  the  next  years  to  keep  up  with  the  population  growth 
and  at  the  same  time  make  some  progress  in  reducing  the  huge 
backlogs  of  deficiency  of  housing  that  exist  in  the  less  developed 
regions,  and  we  find  that  the  magnitude  of  the  investments  required 
for  this  objective  is  staggering. 

As  our  resources  permit  we  plan  to  extend  this  kind  of  research 
into  the  needs  for  investments  in  educational  programs,  in  health 
facilities  and  in  other  fields.  But  it  is  already  apparent,  at  least  to 
me,  that  when  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  Development  Decade  in 
1970,  and  when  we  check  the  accomplishments,  we  are  going  to 
find  that  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  little  more  than  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  population  increase  in  the  majority  of  the  developing  countries. 

To  get  ahead  in  this  race  and  eventually  to  solve  this  huge 
problem  is  going  to  take  a  new  conception  of  national  self-interest 
and  a  new  conception  of  the  responsibilities  of  nations  for  concerted 
cooperative  effort. 


DISCUSSION  AGENDA 


POPULATION  GROWTH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
First  Session:  (3  hours) 

1.  What  are  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the  nature  of  the 
growth  of  population  in  the  United  States  since  World  War 
II?  (For  example,  the  size  of  families  in  the  working  class  is 
continuing  to  decline  toward  the  middle-class  norm,  while 
the  increase  is  occurring  because  of  the  number  of  third  and 
fourth  order  births  in  middle-class  families.) 

2.  In  what  respects  is  our  postwar  national  resurgence  in  popu¬ 
lation  growth  a)  beneficial?  b)  harmful?  (Consequences 
should  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  amenities  of  life, 
as  well  as  the  sheer  necessities.) 

3.  What  amenities  of  life  have  we  already  lost  as  a  result  of 
the  size  of  our  population? 

4.  In  view  of  the  population  prospect  what  should  United  States 
policy  be  in  respect  to  natural  resources?  (Including  such 
things  as  open  space  within  cities,  wilderness  areas,  lakes  and 
rivers,  parks,  etc.,  as  well  a  coal,  iron,  etc.) 

5.  To  what  extent  can  the  apparent  negative  results  of  population 
growth  be  attributed  to  lack  of  planning  instead  of  the  sheer 
pressures  of  numbers?  (For  example,  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  space  based  on  a  lot  and  yard  for  every  family,  as  opposed 
to  the  use  of  high-density  housing.) 


Second  Session:  (3  hours) 

1.  What  are  the  implications  of  viewing  the  United  States  as  an 
interacting  demographic  unit? 

2.  How  much  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  maturing  of 
our  postwar  babies  as  a  factor  in  unemployment  in  the 
sixties?  What  are  its  policy  implications? 

3.  Can  we  in  the  near  future  anticipate  a  decline  in  per  capita 
real  income  as  a  result  of  population  increasing  faster  than 
economic  production? 

4.  To  what  extent  should  relatively  affluent  families  pay  attention 
to  limiting  the  number  of  their  children  in  light  of  the  growth 
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of  population  in  the  United  States?  (It  is  actually  the  increase 
here  that  is  producing  the  over-all  increase  in  U.S.  population, 
although  this  might  be  balanced  out  if  working-class  and 
poverty  families  were  brought  to  continue  the  decrease  in 
family  size.) 

5.  Should  information  and  services  on  birth  control  be  made 
available  by  public  as  well  as  private  agencies  to  assist  the 
lower  income  and  disadvantaged  groups  to  regulate  their 
births? 

6.  Should  we  remove  the  income  tax  exemption  for  children  at 
some  point  in  the  increasing  size  of  a  family?  And  perhaps 
even  tax  more  heavily  if  the  number  of  children  goes  beyond 
a  certain  point? 

7.  Should  any  changes  be  made  in  United  States  immigration 
policy? 

8.  In  view  of  our  answers  to  the  foregoing,  should  the  United 
States  have  an  explicit  domestic  population  policy?  If  so,  what 
should  be  its  chief  ingredients? 


WORLD  POPULATION  POLICY 
Third  Session:  (3  hours) 

1.  In  considering  our  policy  toward  world  population  problems, 
what  emphasis  should  we  place  on  the  relation  of  population 
growth  to:  a)  economic  development;  b)  orderly  social 
progress;  c)  international  peace? 

2.  What  principles  should  we  support  on  the  following  as  related 
to  world  population  problems:  a)  international  migration; 
b)  international  trade;  c)  international  investment;  d)  world 
natural  resources? 

3.  In  view  of  our  answers  to  1  and  2,  what  should  be  the  position 
of  the  United  States  regarding  present  and  prospective  rates 
of  world  population  growth? 

4.  What  role  should  we  recommend  for  the  United  Nations  and 
its  Specialized  Agencies  in  respect  to  the  world  population 
prospect? 
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UNITED  STATES  POLICY  AND  THE  NEWLY 
DEVELOPING  NATIONS 


Fourth  Session;  (3  hours) 

1 .  What  bearing  should  the  relationship  between  population 
growth  and  economic  development  have  on  our  policy  toward 
the  newly  developing  nations? 

2.  Should  the  United  States  extend  assistance  to  less  developed 
nations,  at  their  request,  in  projects  and  programs  which 
they  initiate  to  promote  the  purposive  regulation  of  fertility 
and  the  provision  of  facilities  for  the  voluntary  limitation  of 
births? 

3.  Taking  account  of  the  special  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  Latin  America  and  the  urgency  of  population  problems 
in  many  Latin  American  countries,  should  we  increase  our 
assistance  —  either  through  governmental  action  or  through 
private  agencies?  If  so,  what  means  can  we  recommend? 


The  Draft  Final  Report  is  hammered  out. 
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ASSEMBLY  REPORT 


At  the  close  of  their  discussion  the  participants  in  the 
Wingspread  Assembly  on  The  Population  Dilem¬ 
ma  reviewed  as  a  group  the  following  statement.  Al¬ 
though  there  was  general  agreement  on  the  final  report, 
it  should  not  be  assumed  that  every  participant  neces¬ 
sarily  subscribes  to  every  recommendation. 

PREFACE 

We,  the  student  representatives  of  the  Associated  Colleges  of 
the  Midwest,  have  been  asked  to  formulate  a  policy  upon  the 
population  dilemma.  We  should  like  it  understood  that  this  formula¬ 
tion  has  been  reached  with  access  to  a  limited  amount  of  material  — 
material  which  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  popula¬ 
tion  crisis  which  demands  preventive  action. 

Population  projections  can  be  frightening.  Carried  too  far,  they 
may  become  misleading.  We  are  skeptical  about  long-range  demo¬ 
graphic  predictions.  The  postwar  growth  of  population  was  not 
foreseen  by  demographers  before  World  War  II.  The  complexity 
of  factors  affecting  population  makes  predictions  hazardous.  There¬ 
fore,  we  are  loath  to  panic,  reluctant  to  accept  others’  formulations 
of  the  dilemma  and  hesitant  to  recommend  policy  ourselves.  Never¬ 
theless,  accepting  the  predictions  of  the  short-term  demographic 
consequences  of  population  increase,  we  have  reached  substantial 
agreement  on  the  statement  which  follows. 

POPULATION  GROWTH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  growth  of  the  population  is  a  consequence  of  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths.  Although  the  birth  rate  was  higher  during  the 
entire  postwar  period  than  during  the  depth  of  the  depression,  it 
was  not  the  size  of  the  birth  rate  alone,  but  the  gap  between  a  mod¬ 
erate  birth  rate  and  a  low,  fairly  stable  death  rate  of  the  world’s  fourth 
largest  population,  that  created  an  annual  boom  of  three  to  four 
million  babies.  This  growth  has  not  been  uniform  throughout  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  but  has  been  concentrated  in  rural 
areas  such  as  Appalachia,  in  certain  urban  lower  socio-economic 
status  groups,  and  in  well-to-do  suburban  families  that  value  three 
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or  four  children. 

The  growth  has  altered  the  age  distribution  of  the  American 
population,  increasing  the  numbers  who  are  of  school  age,  the 
women  who  are  entering  the  childbearing  period,  and  young  adults 
entering  the  labor  market.  The  low  mortality  rate  has  increased 
the  numbers  who  survive  to  an  old  age.  The  increase  in  absolute 
numbers  has  been  very  large,  thirty  million  from  1950-1960, 
although  the  rate  of  increase  is  just  average  in  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  number  of  very  large  families  has  actually 
decreased  and  the  relationship  between  income  and  family  size  is 
no  longer  clearly  an  inverse  one.  At  all  social  levels  the  rates  of  natu¬ 
ral  increase  are  tending  toward  uniformity. 

Whether  conditions  in  a  society  are  to  be  viewed  as  desirable 
or  undesirable,  beneficial  or  harmful,  positive  or  negative  must  be 
determined  in  the  light  of  the  society’s  values  and  goals.  The  one 
thing  the  participants  can  be  sure  of  is  that  the  values  of  Americans 
are  heterogeneous,  including  the  Americans  at  the  Wingspread 
Assembly. 

Benefits  of  population  growth.  Benefits  suggested  by  members 
of  the  Assembly  include; 

1 .  A  larger  labor  force 

2.  A  larger  number  of  gifted  people 

3.  A  larger  economic  output 

4.  An  expanding  market  for  essential  consumers’  goods 

5.  An  incentive  to  study  population  numbers  and  human 
reproduction. 

Detriments  of  population  growth.  Detriments  suggested  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Assembly  include: 

1.  An  intensification  of  urban  community  problems 

2.  A  lowered  quality  of  education  because  educational  personnel 
and  facilities  increase  more  slowly  than  students 

3.  An  increasing  number  of  juvenile  delinquents,  even  if  the 
rate  of  delinquency  remains  the  same 

4.  A  larger  number  of  aged  and  young  dependents 

5.  A  greater  problem  in  providing  minimum  standard  housing, 
a  problem  that  has  eluded  solution  even  when  it  was  smaller 
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6.  More  pressure  on  finite  natural  resources  and  more  difficult 
problems  of  salvaging  reusable  resources 

7.  Increased  unemployment  if  the  labor  force  expands  more 
rapidly  than  jobs. 

Both  benfits  and  detriments.  The  following  effects  were  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  members  of  the  Assembly  as  both  benefits  and  detri¬ 
ments: 

1.  A  more  elaborate  division  of  labor  and  greater  specialization 

2.  Intensified  competition  for  jobs 

3.  Increased  government  services. 

Because  of  population  growth,  it  may  be  that  some  of  the 
amenities  of  life  have  been  lost,  but  there  is  some  question  as  to  just 
what  the  amenities  of  life  really  are  and  whether  any  of  these  have 
actually  been  lost  as  the  result  of  the  size  of  the  population.  It  is 
suggested  that  while  some  classes  and  groups  may  be  deprived  of 
certain  amenities  due  to  population  size,  other  groups  may  be  experi¬ 
encing  these  for  the  first  time.  These  changes  may  be  more  a  result 
of  population  redistribution,  especially  urbanization,  than  of  total 
population  size.  There  has  been  a  large  movement  of  population 
out  of  the  South  and  out  of  the  rural  areas  into  the  metropolitan 
centers  of  the  North,  the  Middle  West,  and  the  Far  West. 

Most  of  the  detriments  suggested  are  related  to  urbanization. 
Congestion  and  overcrowding  result  in  such  things  as  inferior  educa¬ 
tion,  traffic  problems,  and  water  and  air  pollution.  Overcrowding  may 
be  responsible  for  an  increase  in  problems  of  mental  health. 
Increases  in  the  size  of  lower  socio-economic  groups  necessitate 
expanded  government  welfare  programs,  and  this  in  turn  leads  to 
higher  taxation. 

Negative  results  of  population  growth  in  the  United  States  have 
resulted  in  part  from  the  sheer  pressures  of  numbers  and  in  part 
from  lack  of  planning.  Lack  of  planning  exists  on  both  the 
personal  and  official  level.  Many  people  do  not  feel  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  problem  concerns  them  as  individuals.  Other  couples,  however, 
do  plan  the  size  of  their  families,  although  these  plans  are  often  made 
without  concern  for  their  impact  on  society.  For  some  segments  of 
the  population  the  desired  family  size  is  sufficient  to  sustain  a  signifi¬ 
cant  rate  of  growth.  Thus,  even  with  individual  planning,  population 
growth  may  continue. 
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Relatively  affluent  families  should  be,  and  probably  are,  aware 
of  the  population  situation  and  are  able  to  plan  their  family  size. 
Family  size  for  such  parents  should  be  limited  by  their  ability  to 
support  and  educate  the  children  they  produce.  Such  families  may 
need  to  be  convinced  that  the  social  costs  of  larger  families  may 
outweigh  any  personal  satisfaction  derived  from  having  more 
children.  Although  much  of  the  present  increase  is  due  to  increased 
family  size  among  middle  class  parents,  some  participants  feel  that 
this  is  not  a  major  problem  in  the  overall  population  picture. 

The  negative  results  of  population  growth  generate  new  means 
of  social  control  as  man  seeks  to  adapt  to  new,  challenging  and  often 
threatening  situations  caused  by  crowding.  Unfortunately,  planning 
and  adopting  new  ways  of  living  and  of  organizing  life  are  often  slow 
in  occurring.  Events  move  ahead  of  plans.  Up  until  now,  the  United 
States  Government  has  not  proposed  any  control  of  United  States 
population  or  established  a  planning  agency  to  deal  with  the  effects 
of  population  growth.  President  Kennedy’s  warning  at  a  1963  press 
conference  about  the  severity  of  population  growth  was  the  first 
issued  by  an  American  President.  The  time  for  a  more  active  role 
by  government  may  now  be  approaching. 

There  is  a  consensus  among  the  participants  that  population 
growth  is  not  an  urgent  problem  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  In  the  light  of  demographic  predictions,  however,  it  seems 
advisable  to  initiate  a  population  policy.  Such  policy  should  be  based 
on  the  concepts  of  voluntary  participation,  recognition  of  individual 
values,  increased  research  on  fertility  control  methods,  and  careful 
consideration  of  legalizing  abortion  and  sterilization.  The  moral 
issues  of  these  latter  procedures  must  be  weighed  against  the  problems 
of  having  unwanted  children  and  children  whose  parents  cannot 
adequately  provide  for  them. 

Educational  programs  should  be  established  to  develop  aware¬ 
ness  of  population  growth  potential  and  its  inherent  problems.  These 
programs  should  include  family  planning  information,  specific  birth 
control  information,  and  information  about  the  implications  of  large 
families. 

The  participants  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  belief  that  birth 
control  information  should  be  made  available  by  public  agencies 
for  the  benefit  of  those  unable  to  obtain  such  information  and  assist¬ 
ance  from  private  sources.  Public  education  should  make  all  classes 
aware  of  the  advantages  of  birth  control.  Opposition  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  making  birth  control  information  generally  available  to  the 
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public  is  raised  by  some  participants  on  the  grounds  of  moral 
commitment  and  social  implications  of  pre-marital  relationships. 

In  establishing  population  policy,  extreme  care  must  be  exercised 
in  deciding  criteria  and  methods.  It  may  be  that  United  States  action 
or  inaction  along  these  lines  will  have  a  far  reaching  impact  on  nations 
characterized  by  a  serious  population  problem. 

Natural  Resources  Policy.  As  the  population  of  the  United 
States  changes,  demands  on  the  types  of  resources  change,  calling 
for  a  constant  reevaluation  of  natural  resources  with  respect  to 
consumption.  Policies  in  regard  to  natural  resources  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  order  to  minimize  waste.  Greater  investment  in  research 
and  in  technological  developments  is  needed  to  make  use  of  untapped 
resources  and  to  discover  substitutes  for  depleted  resources.  The 
United  States  must  maintain  its  world  trade  and  investment  system 
in  order  to  meet  deficits  in  its  own  natural  resources.  Land  for  future 
agricultural  production  must  be  conserved  and  new  sources  of 
energy  must  be  found.  The  rationing  of  certain  resources  may  become 
a  necessity.  There  should  be  programs  to  conserve  scenic  areas  for 
future  generations  and  perhaps  the  acceptance  of  overcrowding  in 
some  areas  to  preserve  open  areas,  wilderness  areas,  and  parks. 

Economic  Policy.  The  postwar  baby  boom  accentuates  prob¬ 
lems  of  economic  and  educational  institutions  by  requiring  a  greater 
expansion  of  the  economy  to  create  jobs  for  those  entering  the 
labor  force,  and  by  requiring  an  expansion  and  improvement  in 
education  that  will  prepare  people  for  jobs.  The  higher  rates  of 
unemployment  among  youth  call  for  different  programs  from  those 
that  may  be  effective  in  dealing  with  chronic  unemployment  among 
older  workers. 

Investment  in  education  at  all  levels,  government-sponsored 
work  programs  and  technical  training  programs  are  proposals  directly 
focused  on  these  postwar  babies.  Adoption  of  a  35-hour  week  and 
accelerated  construction  of  housing  are  proposals  that  focus  on  the 
economy,  and  on  expanding  the  number  of  jobs. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  a  decline  in  per  capita  income  in  the 
United  States  as  a  consequence  of  population  growth  outstripping 
economic  production.  Population  growth  may  decelerate,  and  efforts 
to  accelerate  economic  expansion  may  succeed.  An  economy  that 
expands  sufficiently  to  create  full  employment  and  that  continues 
the  trend  toward  automation  will  probably  increase  its  gross  national 
product  at  an  accelerated  rate.  The  basic  problem  here  is  economic, 
rather  than  demographic.  At  present,  existing  plants  and  labor  are 
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not  fully  utilized;  expansion  is  not  occurring  to  the  extent  that 
economic  resources  would  permit.  The  large  number  of  Americans 
existing  in  poverty  creates  little  effective  consumer  demand. 

Participants  discussed  the  possibility  of  regulating  births  by 
removing  the  income  tax  exemption  at  some  point  in  the  increasing 
size  of  a  family,  and,  perhaps,  even  taxing  more  heavily  if  the  number 
of  children  increases  beyond  a  certain  point.  It  is  felt  by  most  that 
penalties  for  large  families  should  not  be  imposed  by  cancelling  income 
tax  exemptions.  Many  families  can  support  a  large  number  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Poor  families  are  not  able  to  bear  a  financial  penalty  for  large 
families.  Also,  income  tax  exemption  is  not  the  reason  that  people 
have  children,  and  the  removal  of  this  exemption  would  probably 
have  little  or  no  effect  on  family  size.  A  few  participants  feel  that 
such  measures  might  be  justified  if  the  situation  becomes  really  critical. 

Immigration  policy.  The  participants  feel  that  immigration  under 
careful  control  and  regulation  should  be  continued,  at  least  until 
such  time  arrives  when  it  would  appear  to  be  a  detriment.  At  the 
present  time,  the  influx  of  immigrants  is  not  large  enough  to  have 
much  effect  on  United  States  population  growth. 

The  current  policy  should  be  modified.  Changes  in  immigration 
policy  should  be  related  to  quality  rather  than  quantity.  The  quota 
system,  as  it  now  exists,  is  discriminatory  in  so  far  as  it  is  based  on 
irrelevant  criteria  such  as  skin  color,  rather  than  exclusively  on 
criteria  of  educational  levels,  skills,  and  health  (physical  and  mental). 
The  quota  system  should  be  flexible,  taking  into  consideration  varying 
economic  conditions. 

Participants  agree  that  international  migration  is  not  a  means 
for  resolving  the  problem  of  world  population  growth,  although  it 
may  alleviate  local  population  pressures.  There  are  no  longer  great 
empty  spaces  to  which  people  may  move.  Resettlement  costs  and 
assimilation  problems  are  likely  to  outweigh  any  small  benefits  from 
this  type  of  population  movement. 

International  migration  should  be  discouraged  if  it  drains  away 
talent  from  developing  areas  and  be  encouraged  if  it  attracts  trained 
manpower  to  developing  areas.  The  United  Nations  should  play  a 
coordinating  and  advisory  role  with  respect  to  international  migra¬ 
tion  policies. 

WORLD  POPULATION  POLICY 

Since  World  War  II,  population  growth  has  become  a  matter  of 
worldwide  concern.  The  spectacular  growth  of  population,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  countries  where  populations  are  already  large,  has  led  to 
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increased  attention  to  the  relationship  of  population  growth  to 
national  and  international  well-being.  Today  economic  development 
is  considered  almost  universally  to  be  a  desirable  goal  and  is,  in 
fact,  a  major  goal  of  most  countries.  Uncontrolled  population  growth 
is  seen  more  and  more  as  a  significant  deterrent  to  economic  devel¬ 
opment.  (Some  of  the  participants  question,  however,  whether  Latin 
America  presents  urgent  population  problems,  and  it  certainly  is 
not  monolithic  with  respect  to  population  problems.) 

Social  progress  includes  improved  provisions  for  health,  education, 
and  welfare.  These  benefits  normally  accompany  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  and  ordinary  people  throughout  the  world  today  expect  to 
achieve  and  enjoy  these  benefits.  But  as  in  the  case  of  economic 
development,  social  progress  may  be  hampered  by  rapid  population 
growth.  Not  only  may  countries  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
improve  the  level  and  quality  of  living  for  their  citizens,  they  may 
also  find  it  difficult  just  to  keep  pace  with  rising  population. 

There  must  be  reorganization  of  social  structure  as  economic 
and  social  development  proceed.  Such  reorganization  is  rarely 
achieved  without  unrest.  Population  pressures  may  intensify  the 
unrest.  In  a  world  of  “have”  and  “have-not”  nations,  where  a  bi-polar 
power  struggle  is  under  way,  unrest  in  any  part  of  the  world  poses 
a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security.  While  the  nuclear 
deterrent  may  serve  to  prevent  armed  conflicts  among  great  powers, 
violent  unrest  may  still  characterize  much  of  the  world.  Pressures 
of  population  contribute  to  such  unrest,  and  prevention  of  extreme 
population  density  may  alleviate  some  tense  situations. 

In  view  of  the  role  that  population  plays  in  economic  development, 
social  progress  and  world  peace  and  security,  the  United  States 
should  give  priority  in  its  foreign  aid  program  to  those  countries 
in  which  economic  development  is  not  keeping  pace  with  population 
growth. 

International  trade  is  essential  for  the  distribution  of  natural 
resources,  finished  goods  and  services.  International  trade  should 
be  encouraged  to  the  extent  that  it  implements  economic  development 
and  strengthens  the  economy  of  the  trading  nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  nations  have  protected  their  industries  from  interna¬ 
tional  economic  competition,  and  some  are  likely  to  continue  to 
judge  it  in  their  best  interest  to  limit  international  trade. 

International  investment  in  developing  countries  should  occur  on 
a  larger  scale  than  at  present.  Funds  should  come  from  international 
agencies  like  the  World  Bank,  Specialized  Agencies  of  the  United 
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Nations,  ad  hoc  United  Nations  agencies,  national  governments,  and 
private  investors.  These  funds  could  finance  social  developments 
that  effect,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  lowering  of  the  birth  rate  and 
economic  developments  that  raise  the  level  of  living.  “Investment” 
should  also  include  aid  to  developing  countries  in  money,  goods  and 
services  from  which  no  return  is  expected  other  than  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  recipient  country,  a  narrowing  of 
the  gap  between  the  “have”  and  “have-not”  nations,  and  a  favorable 
environment  for  controlled  fertility. 

It  is  understood  that  the  nations  will  have  to  share  the  natural 
resources  of  the  world.  Research  is  needed  to  discover  new  supplies 
and  new  uses  for  and  ways  of  conserving  known  types  of  resources. 
Research  is  also  needed  to  discover  how  to  utilize  materials  that  have 
not  provided  useful  products  thus  far. 

The  United  States  should  provide  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries 
for  programs  of  education  stressing  the  need  for  controlling  popula¬ 
tion,  and  for  programs  supplying  information  and  materials  for 
birth  control.  The  United  States,  however,  should  not  force  this 
aid  on  the  underdeveloped  countries  by  making  other  types  of  aid 
(economic,  military,  etc.)  contingent  upon  the  acceptance  of  United 
States  views  on  birth  control.  Less  aid  of  a  purely  economic  or 
military  nature  and  more  aid  in  planning  which  would  lead  to  tech¬ 
nological  growth  is  desirable.  The  Peace  Corps,  too,  is  a  good  example 
of  the  kind  of  assistance  needed. 

The  United  Nations  should  pursue  a  positive  program  of  educa¬ 
tion,  technical  assistance,  and  research  on  matters  of  population 
growth  and  control.  In  a  program  of  this  type,  recognition  must  be 
given  to  the  possible  reluctance  of  individual  nations  to  accept  such 
aid,  unless  the  concepts  of  the  program  are  compatible  with  national 
political  and  religious  policies.  The  United  Nations  should  work 
for  the  establishment  of  an  atmosphere  of  understanding  in  which 
the  nations  seek  and  ask  for  assistance. 

ADDENDUM 

Following  approval  of  the  Final  Report  of  the 
Assembly,  Discussion  Group  II  presented  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  which  was  accepted  by  the  Assembly 
as  an  Addendum  to  the  Final  Report. 

The  United  States  must  accept  its  position  as  a  world  leader 
in  the  formulation  of  international  policy.  The  factor  of  world  popula- 
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tion  growth  is  influential  in  determining  such  policy.  The  United 
States  must  have  a  domestic  policy  consistent  with  the  policy  which 
it  advocates  on  the  international  scene. 

While  we  cannot  point  to  a  conclusive  demographic  problem  on 
the  national  level,  there  are  social  and  economic  problems  posed  by 
the  present  population  size.  On  the  national  level  the  population 
problem  is  manifested  in  two  ways  —  the  social  problem  developed 
from  unwanted  children  and  the  economic  problem  of  large  families 
in  the  lower  economic  groups  which  cannot  be  supported  without 
considerable  social  cost. 

Because  we  believe  the  above  problems  to  be  relevant  to  us  as 
citizens  of  both  the  United  States  and  the  world,  we  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  formulate  a  definite  program  of  education  and  action. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  end  we  propose  the  following: 

Whereas,  The  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest  is  an 
organization  of  liberal  arts  colleges  in  a  unique  position  to  serve  as 
a  source  of  information  which  can  lead  to  intelligent  action;  and 

Whereas,  We  are  in  a  position  to  make  use  of  the  Associated 
Colleges  of  the  Midwest  to  further  the  ends  of  the  Wingspread 
Conference;  and 

Whereas,  Unless  we  follow  up  this  conference  with  a  specific 
program,  the  experience  and  knowledge  gained  by  participants  will 
not  be  effectively  communicated  to  other  members  of  the  college 
communities; 

therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the 
Midwest  assume  leadership  in  formalizing  our  suggestions  into  a 
program  to  be  made  available  to  the  member  schools;  and 

be  it  further  Resolved,  That  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  act  as  a  central  information  bureau  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  To  distribute  statistics  and  data  concerned  with  the  popu¬ 
lation  problem, 

2.  To  make  available  any  movies  relevant  to  the  subject  matter, 

3.  To  provide,  whenever  possible,  well-qualified  speakers  on 
the  topics  considered;  and 

be  it  further  Resolved,  That  the  program  be  endorsed  by  the 
cooperating  body  of  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest  and 
supported  by  the  administration  and  faculty  of  the  individual 
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colleges  in  the  conference  who,  with  a  body  of  students,  would  be 
responsible  for  the  dissemination  of  said  information  via  such 
devices  as  lecture  series,  seminars  and  panel  dicussions;  and 

be  it  further  Resolved,  That  we  take  the  following  stands  in 
regard  to  issues  on  population  policy: 

1.  We  are  in  support  of  already  existing  private  organizations 
engaged  in  distributing  fertility  regulation  information  such  as  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America. 

2.  We  believe  public  agencies  should  be  free  to  distribute 
information  on  fertility  regulation  to  those  who  request  it. 

3.  We  feel  the  use  of  voluntary  sterilization  as  an  effective 
means  of  fertility  regulation  should  be  permitted  in  those  states  in 
which  it  is  not  yet  legal. 

4.  We  feel  state  legislatures  should  legalize  the  distribution 
of  information  on,  and  purchase  of,  contraceptives. 

5.  We  believe  education  concerning  the  population  situation 
should  be  advanced  generally  throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
world  through  appropriate  structures. 

We  feel  these  issues  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  programs 
at  the  member  colleges.  Our  stands  on  them  are  directed  to  the 
enhancement  of  individual  freedom  with  full  respect  for  individual 
moral  and  religious  convictions. 

MINORITY  REPORTS 

Two  statements  were  presented  and  accepted  by  the 
Assembly  as  minority  reports. 

I. 

We  are  in  support  of  the  principle  of  legalized  abortion  as  an 
effective  means  of  population  control. 

II. 

We  oppose  the  policies  formulated  by  this  conference  in  its 
attempt  at  problem  solving.  Instead  of  policy  statements,  our  goal 
should  be  education.  We  propose  that  the  former  purpose  poses  the 
following  problems: 

1.  We  tend  to  assume  that  a  general  problem  exists  without 
specifying  social  functions  operating  in  given  contexts. 

2.  We  tend  to  deal  with  “facts”  rather  than  with  methodology 
and  attempt  to  propose  vague,  unformalized  and  unspecific 
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solutions. 

3.  Without  adequate  resource  material,  our  procedures  are  often 
biased  toward  the  overdirection  or  limitation  of  our  ques¬ 
tioning.  Also,  with  no  consistent  framework  of  judgment, 
we  may  confuse  opinions  with  “facts,”  causes  with  “conse¬ 
quences,”  etc. 

4.  The  choice  of  discussion  problems  imposes  our  Western 
goals,  preferences  and  standards  such  as  “rational  behavior” 
and  higher  economic  levels  of  living,  rather  than  our  consid¬ 
eration  of  analytical  functions  such  as  role  formation  and 
status  seeking. 

5.  No  matter  how  carefully  final  conference  policies  are  articu¬ 
lated,  their  value  as  solutions  is  questionable  unless  we 
consider  to  which  elements  of  our  political  process  they 
will  be  directed  and  how  much  weight  they  will  have  on  the 
formation  of  public  opinion  and  the  enactment  of  political 
policies. 

If  our  purpose  is  to  confront  students  with  the  methodological 
problems  of  social  analysis,  we  suggest  the  following: 

1.  Combine  students’  experience  in  more  abstract  models  with 
case  studies. 

2.  Involve  a  variety  of  disciplines  in  seminars  with  efforts  to 
recognize  the  possibilities  and  difficulties  in  the  communica¬ 
tion  process  among  different  fields  of  learning. 

3.  Distribute  publications  to  other  educational  institutions  as 
well  as  to  ACM  colleges,  as  incentives  to  research  and  class¬ 
room  discussion. 

This  approach  will  enhance  our  goal  of  responsible  citizenship 
by  acquainting  students  with  critical  methods  of  judgment  rather 
than  with  dubious  facts. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  advance  the  following  Resolution: 

Whereas,  We,  as  student  representatives  of  the  Associated 
Colleges  of  the  Midwest,  came  to  this  conference  on  population  with 
the  expectation  of  freely  considering  the  subject  and  arriving  at 
intelligent  individual  conclusions;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  apparent  that  the  questions  on  the  official 
agenda  are  couched  in  such  a  way  as  to  assume  a  certain  viewpoint, 
to  avoid  consideration  of  other  viewpoints,  and  to  direct  the  answers 
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toward  certain  conclusions;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  further  apparent  that  the  procedures  employed 
in  the  various  sessions  have  functioned  to  limit  attention  to  pursuit 
of  the  conclusions  implied  in  the  agenda  questions;  and 

Whereas,  We,  after  serious  consideration  in  the  course  of  this 
conference,  believe  that  there  is  more  than  one  legitimate  way  to  view 
the  subject  of  population;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  our  belief  that  while  population  growth  and 
population  control  are  important  variables  among  others  in  deter¬ 
mining  social  conditions,  rapid  population  growth  is  not  necessarily 
always  bad  or  always  the  primary  cause  of  a  given  social  problem, 
and  population  control  is  not  a  cure-all  which  by  itself  can  bring 
about  “good”  change; 

therefore.  We  do  petition  the  American  Assembly  1)  to  take 
note  of  our  sincere  objections  to  their  handling  of  the  agenda 
for  this  conference  and  2 )  to  take  steps  to  insure  that  future  confer¬ 
ences  be  directed  toward  free  consideration  and  independent  judg¬ 
ment  rather  than  toward  agreement  on  certain  preconceived  con¬ 
clusions. 
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